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to use verse in order to enforce dry doctrine, and in both a certain 
simplicity and earnest candor beautifies the argument and makes it, in 
its archaic fashion, touching and poetical. 

Far different is the fusion of speculation with verse which Professor 
Sneath has analyzed, with great clearness and sympathy, in his earlier 
work, ' The Mind of Tennyson.' Here there is no distinctness of doc- 
trine, but a hazy sentimentality using old symbols and hesitating wist- 
fully between anxiety to believe and wonder what to believe in. Pro- 
fessor Sneath lays before us, without the least intention to be cruel, the 
thought behind that lyrical mist; but the conclusion is inevitable that 
the ' Mind ' of Tennyson was not his strong point. 

G. Santayana. 
Harvard University. 

Relativity and Finality in Ethics. Thomas C. Hall. International 
Journal of Ethics, January, 1904, Vol. XIV., No. 2, pp. 150-161. 

The writer claims that there is a general desire for some final and 
absolute authority in the field of conduct. An abstract infallibility is 
demanded, even by those who have accepted the doctrine of relativity in 
all other spheres of knowledge, including that of religious knowledge. 
Yet nowhere is the relative character of our knowledge more pronounced 
than just in the sphere of conduct. Whether it will or no, each genera- 
tion must reenact its own ten commandments. Kant broke with dog- 
matism, except in the field of ethics, and it is this hunger for a really 
abandoned absolute in the sphere of conduct that makes Kant's ethics 
the most unsatisfactory part of his great work. 

In the case of the individual child's morality and likewise in the 
case of the development of morality in the group there is a leaning upon 
an ultimate and final authority. There is generally a distinct and 
dangerous shock where the boy or girl awakes to the fact that father and 
mother are not infallible, yet- long after the intellectual limitations may 
have been more or less consciously realized, the ethical absoluteness of 
the parental guidance may remain unshaken. Linked with the moral 
life there remain for long after the memories of and longings for an 
authority practically final and infallible. In the morality of the group 
the strongest expression of this is in the phrase 'the king can do no 
wrong'; and the most recent expression is the proclamation of the 
infallibility of the Pope in the sphere of morals and religion when 
speaking in an official capacity. The question is raised whether any 
such abstract infallibility is really necessary to enforce our moral 
obligations. The unreality of all pretending infallibility is dawning 
on a slowly maturing race, and the effect of this causes anxiety on the 
part of the responsible leaders in church and state. 

The author argues for the sense of duty or ' oughtness ' as the great 
present need. That a sense of ' oughtness,' an immediate and impelling 
sense of duty, must ever exercise its wholesome influence over the race 
seems implied in the very fact that the interests of the group and those 
of the individual never do and never can absolutely coincide. Hitherto 
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symbols of an abstract authority, infallible and final, have been socially 
useful, and now as these symbols fade there becomes more and more 
necessary the insistence on a sense of duty apart from all prudential 
personal considerations. In answer to the inevitable question, what takes 
the place of the infallible authority, there can be but one reply. We are 
here, as everywhere else, entirely dependent upon our experience. The 
sense of ' oughtness ' gives us no light upon what is our duty, but only 
tells us that our duty must he done. 

Often we must depend on unreasoned but deep-seated impulses for 
our guidance; but the race coming slowly to intellectual maturity is 
bound, as far as is possible, to rationalize its empiric morality. Im- 
pulsive morality must become the morality of intelligent conviction, 
often passing out of the field of moral contest as it is thus rationalized. 
Thus — and herein lies the hope of the race — the ethical triumphs of one 
generation or of individuals in the past become the undisputed possession 
of succeeding generations. 

Historically no force has been more efficient in impressing men 
with the tremendous value of this obedience to duty than that of 
religion. For this reason it is all the more unfortunate when dogmatic 
forms of religion insist on alleged infallible authorities. Such forms 
of religion act as ethical soporifics, and check the very moral enthusiasm 
and inquiry which it is their chief business to enkindle. 

The only hope for the ethical future of the race is the careful insist- 
ence, on the one hand, on the finality of our moral obligation, and, 
on the other hand, on the relativity of our ethical knowledge. Our 
moral advancement, both personal and social, depends upon our honest 
struggle to solve the problems about us. It means more for the race 
that the moral agent should form his own imperfect ideals with the help 
of the past, than that he should accept ready-made an ethical system, 
no matter how exalted, and obey it slavishly and mechanically. 

The main positions of the writer are unassailable. They report 
much of the truth involved in nativism in ethics, on the one hand, and 
empiricism on the other. 

Wm. Milton Hess. 

Yale University. 

The Relation of Ethics to Metaphysics. W. H. Fairbrother. Mind, 
January, 1904, pp. 38-53. 

Is it possible to have an ethics devoid of metaphysics % The writer of 
the paper finds the ethical writers divided on this question. On the one 
hand, Plato, Graham, Watson and T. H. Green have answered it in the 
negative, while, on the other, such writers as Leslie Stephen and Professor 
Sidgwick have asserted that the two spheres are not related. 

The question involved in this difference of opinion is answered by the 
writer by tracing the connection between the ethical and metaphysical 
views of such writers as Kant, Spencer, Mill and the English moralists 
of the eighteenth century. 

It is to be noted, however, that, considering the question in the ab- 



